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, Characteristics of the siti^atlon in* which a 

fear-arousing paBaunicatiOQ is received affect the eff ecti.»eness of 
/.he coBjBunication. The inflaence of situational factors affecting a 
recipient's interpretation of the arousal Induced by coisunication 
vere inj^estigated witTi sipKers (H«37»» who were exposed to ar , 
fear-arottsing'anti-siolciHg lovie. *riot to Viewing the ao.Ti^, 
subjects were given-.a' placebo pill described '4s having either 
arousing, tranquilizing, or no side -effects. Pollowlhg the^ovle, 
'sdbiects conpleted a questionnaire on saoking behavior. Subjects who 
expected the pill to have arousing side effects reported, less 
iatent'ibn to reduce stoking than t&ose who expected no side effects. 
Those who 'expected tranquilizing side effects reported* aoxe intentioi 
to reduce stoking t^an the no side effects grottp. , During the two 
weeks fallowing ^l^e^jaxperitent the nutber of cigarettes saoked ' 
decreased in both the tranquilizi'njg and no side effects groups, but 
^jot iJi the arousing side effects group. Although findings about 
9a})iects' Intentions .were consistent with predictions derived froa 
discounting and ai^gaentatlon principles^ beharloral data showed a 
discounting effect but no augaentatlon effect. (Author/NEB) 
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Abstract 



Smoker^ who were exposed to a fear-arouslog antl-sTnoklng movie repor.ted 

less Intention to reduce smoking when they attributed their arousal to th| 

• * * 

slde-rffects of a, placebo plUr and i^re Intention when they expected the plll 

to be tranqulllzlng than when .they expected no side-effects. 'The self-report^ 

number of cigarettes smoked during two weeks foUowlng'^he experiment decreased 

tn, both the tJ^ranqulIlzlng and no side-effects conditions, W not In the 

* » * 

ardualnR 'side-effects condition. The data on subjects' intentions are consistent 

with predictions derived 'from Kelleyls discounting ^nd augmentation principles^ 

and several explanations concerning the differences between intentions apd 

behavior are discussed. Finally, implications concerning strategies of behavior 



change^ are outlined. 
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^Attribution of Arousal as a Mediator of the Effectiveness of Fear-Arousing 



-pbossunicatioiis ' 



Iti.the present: 'paper, we want to explore how characteristics of*the situation 

' ' ' ' * 

'in which a fear-aroUsing cotamlnlcftion is receive^a iiffects the cotncDimication* s 

effectivenesay Specifically, we are interested in the effects of situational factors ' 

that may affect the recipient* intei?pretation of the arousal induced by the communi- 

cation* • . ' ' 

Kelley*s (197p discounting and augmentation principles suggest that the attribution 

' - • , ' ' " ^' 

oi an effect to a particular cause depends Vn the percei\/e<i presence of other factors.^ 

that may either facilitate cr inhibit* this effect. Specifically, it is prediQted 

that a factor is assigned less weight when ^ther factoids that could plausibly accoiy;it 

for the sadie effect are present than wh^ they are not, and more weight when other 

factors that, would inhibit; this, effect are present than when they ar« not. The application 

f ^ 

of . this Tj6ai3onlng to fear -^l^rou sing coinnunicatioQS suggests that the ef fectl^reness of 
a moderately arousing communication is decreased|^if ^ts recipients perceive other 
plausible causes f.or their arousal, and increased* if they perceive .t^e «cistence of 
factors that would typi>cally decrease their arousal* While a variety of variables 
may serve as plausibly facilitating or inhibiting forces £n* natural settings, the 
present study followed the procedure of earlier misattributioiv^-^esearch ( cfi Zanna & 
Cooper, 1976; Zillman, L978 for a review) through .the use of a placebo pill- 



Method 



Male students at a German university who identified themselves ^s smokers in 
a previous questioAaire were invited to participite in a study purportedly concerned 
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With, the effectlyeness of different pills in Improving the lae^sucement of galvanic 
skin response. Thlrty^seven subjects ( STagklng^lO to 30 <;^rettes per day, M = 16.75) 
were administered a vitamin pill descrlbSd havings either arousing, tranquil Izlng, ^ 
or no side-effects. To justify the presentation of the fe^ir^arouslng coinraunicatl6n, 
we cppliilned that to compare the effectiveness o5 the cilfferenl ^llis, -each subject N 
h^d to be exposed to the same standardized jetimuU, and that a movie ^>as chosen 
^ for that purppse. Subjects then ^a-w a moderately fear -arousing anti-smoking movie 

produced for usef^ television. Fpllow^g this exposure, the experimenter handed thg 

X subject -a questionnaire on smoking behavlpr, adding that 'we thought It mlgh^ b^ 

J- 

Interesting to ask some questions related to the movie as w^T'- One question asked 
the subject to report the number o£ cigaretrtes He wanted to smoke in the future. 
1 The difference between this Intention and the sub jecPT^rller estlciatfe of his dally 

cigarette consumption was assumed to Indicate the subject's intsation tp change his smoking 

behavior. This intended change, expressed as a percentage of the aabject's estimated 
pre-experimental dstysumption, is used, as tfie dc^pendent variable.* ^ 

After the collection of the questionnaire, the subjecrs were partirally debrle'fed/ 
The experimenter explained that the subjects had actually participated in two unrelated 
studies, namely a study concerned with the measurement of galvanl^^sklti response, 
* (as explained prlt^t to the experiment), and a second study, concerned with the long 
range effects of the moVie. Purportedly, both studies had be combined for^ economic 
reasons. Finally, subjects were asked to'tecord the daily number of cigarettes smoked . 
over a period of two weeks. They received Deutsche Mark 2.50 ( $ J./50) for that task 
ana were handed^ booklet tJo attach to their .cigarette packs as a iiecordlng help. 
To control for the effects of 'this^l^-bonltor;Lng task, a<^Qj<trol group of 



another twelve subjects was neither administered the pill nor exposed the m^ 



but only answered the questionnaire and completed the recording taslc. 



O debriefed. 
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Following the return o^f the recording booklets 
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subjects were completely 
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' Results 



TThe first of Table 1 shows, the psad percentage change in the number <)f 



TThe f^st 
cigarettes _^bj 



ects intended to snioke undfer each experimental condition. _A one-way 
analyslV'of variance shows a significant effect of coniltloi?^ on subjects* ^Intention 
to. reduce smoking, F' (3,40) * 7.87, £ <,001. Between grc)(up compdrlsons Indicate that 
subjects who saw the ooovle and expected no. slde^effects of th^ pill Intended ^to reduce 
their smoking by 32.7 %, as compared to only a 2*8 7 decrease intended by subjects 
who did not watch the.m9vle {^-^,05)^-0x1 tW other hand, subjects who were 'administered 
, what they believed (o be a tranquilizer. Intended ^o reduce their smoking by 63.1 T, 
and this Intention Is significantly higher than the' intentions reported In bdith the 
no-ilde-ef fe'cts and control conditions ( ^t'^OS)* Subjects who were ostensibly 
administered a pill tti^y thought would_arouse them,* hove v^r. Intended to reduce their 
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smoking by only 10*^ %> a percentage tfhat Is^nelther significantly different from that 
reported undtr the no side-effect^ condition, nor from that reporte<^ un^er control 
conditiOAS. * , . ^ ' ^ , ' s s ^ . T^.^. 

The second row^of lable 1 shows trf^ mean percentage change in the Reported numbe? 

' . * " " * ' " • \) ♦ , - *• * 

oi cigarettes smoked during the two weeTcs following the experiment. A one-way analysis 

* t 

of variance* Indicated a significant )sffect of cohdltlons on subjects' reported 

SBio|;ing behavlbr^ F(3,4(J!> • 3.30, £"^.0?. Subjects who expected arousi^ng slde-effetts 

reported smoking an average of only 3.6 7* less thail their pre^experlmental estimate. , 

This change is not significantly different from that of control' subjects who were 

not exposed to the movie,* and who reported a 5»2 % Increase In itmoklng* On thf other 

hand, subjects who expected Aa side-e/fects reported a decrease of 32. \ 7, while 

« 

those who. ^pec^ed krar^qulllzlng slde-effScts decreased their smoking by 32.^ 7.. 

Thug^ while both groups differed -significantly from the control and arousing ^Ide-effects 

conditions' ( a<*05 the prior dlfrerenoe In Intention between those groups was 

washed out.* , ' ' , , < , : " 

^ 5 ^ ^ 



< • , * . Discussion * , 

The data/on subjects' Intention to change the^r smoking behavior suggest that 
subjects iftlllzpd their pcurcelved arousal along with their explanations of It In 
evaluating their reactions tp the message, and that this mediated their expressed 
behavioral Intentions. These data are In line vlth predictions derived from Kelleyi's 
(1971) discounting and au^ntation prlticlples. That Is, subjects who attributed 
their arousal to side-effects of the pill were less Influenced by the raovle than 
subjCctd who attributed tkelr arousal to the latter* source. Moreover, subjects 
who expected the pill to be 4:ranqulll2lng were more Influe^ed than subjects who ^ 
expected no side-effects. , 

The behavioral data, on the other hand, show a discounting efffect but do not 
show an augmentatloa effect* That Is, subjects who presxjrmably attributed their 
arousal to side-effects of the pill reported a smaller decrease In smoking than 
subjects who attrlbuted*thelr arousal to the movie. However^ subjects who expected 
tranqulllzlng side-effects reported about the same decrease In smoking as subjects 
who expected no side-effects, and the prior difference in Intentions was washed out. 
This result suggests that, while subjects' Intentions were affeoted by their arousal, 
their actual behavior, following the* deicffease of their arousal, was more affected 
by the Information remembered* Two processes may contribute to this effect. 

' \ ■ 

On the one hand. It se^ms reasonable to appume that subjects who attributed th^lr 

arousal to the pill paid attention to^ their body symptoms raither than to the iSovie, 

\ ' • 

whereas sttf^ects who perceived the pil^l to have either tranqulllzlng or no slde- 

\ • . . . 

effects *ald attention to the movie to determine the causes'^ of their unexpected % 
arousal. The resulting difference .In the amount of anti-smolcln^ Information recelyed 
and^retalned may accoUht for the lack of difference In the behavioral data 
between the trapqulllzlng and no side-effects condition as weU as for the difference 
between these and the arousing side-effects condition. ^ 
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On the other ^han^, subjects who reme9&er that they wer^aroused ma}^ be^ioote 

Ifkely to remember factors contributing to this experience than factors presaciably 

inhibiting this experience. For this reason, .the 'information that the pill had 

|>resuiDably tranqullizing side-effects may have lost influence faster than the infor-* 

mation^that the pill had arousing side'-ef facts. Future research should Inclj^de measures 

of recall for both the contaunication preseuted and the situational variables tntro- . 

duced to test these spebulatiQns, ^ ^ ' ) 

Alternatively, the l^k of a difference ^in the post-experimental smoking 

behavior of subjects who expected no or tranquilizing side-effects may simply reflect' 

a ceiling effect. That is, it is'hard to stop smoking, and subjects in the tranquilizing 

side-effects Condition may have had overly optimistic estimates of their ability 

to stop quickly, despite their intention to do so. Thus, the reduction of abolit 

30 % reported by ijoth experimental groups may be near asymptote, next allowing an 

additional difference between subjects expecting no or tranquilizing side-effects. 

What are the implications of these data and the speculations outlined above 

f^r the use of .fear-arousing consminications as a strategy for changing behavior? 

On the one hand, the data illustrate that the presence^ of other, less^ threatening 
>^ 

factors that might fvlausibly cause the^ cecipient's arousal has a disastrous impact, 
because they will allow the recipient to discount the messagei Therefore, care should 
Be taken to eliminate other factors that might be perceived as inducing arousal. 
On the other hand, tKfe introduction of factors that should typically inhibit arousal 
only increased subjects*>|^ In this regard, one may speculate that their positive 
effect' on intentions mighto- increase recipients* willingness to Immediately 
participate in Additional activities, e. g., to sign contracts on bfehavior change, 
or the like. Without such additional attempts, however, the .introduction of 
typicaily inhibiting factors se^s to have little long range effect. 
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^-^^ Footnotes 



1) Subjects'Veported larger decreases in the number of cigarettes smoked during 
the first than du^ng the second week. A^repeated measures analysis of variance, 
however, indicated no treatment by time effect ( I<1). Tberefore, the mean change 
over 'both weekji is used in the analysis. 
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Intended 
Reported 



Ta^)l6.' 1 



Change In Number of Cigarettes Sawked in Pefceht 

J 

Nd side^effects Arousing ' . Trarirruillizinj^ 



- 32.1 



3.6, 



32.4. 



Control 



" 2.8, 



+ 5.2, 



V 



. / 



> 



/ 



* Number of cigarettes smoked prior to the experiment'* 1007*, Percentages 
in thp body of the table {•jlJresent intended or, reported reduction relativ 
to prior smoking. ' , ' ' ' , 

^Valyes in the same row not sharing the satne subscript , differ at £<.05, 

Duncan test. • ' " - ' 
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